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For the Companion. 
THE UNFAITHFUL SISTER: 
OR, THE LOST CHILD. 

“Take good care of your little sister, Isabel ; | 
don't let her get hurt or lost,” said a lady to her 
eldest daughter, who was just setting out with 
the youngest, the pet of the house, on a walk to 
the park. . 

“Yes, mother, I'll take good care'of her. I 
won't let her be lost,” answered Isabel. 

“And, Molly, you must take good care of Isa- 

tha 
“at take dood care of Is’bel,” spoke up‘ the 
little sweet-eyed Molly. ‘I unt let her be lost.” 

“You're a dear little darling, Molly, that’s what 
you are,” exclaimed the doting mother, clasping 
her to her breast. 

“['m thoor darling and papa’s monkey, aint I, 
mamma? Papa calls me ‘monkey’,” and the little 
thing hopped up and down with delight. 

“Well, good-by, monkey! Good-by, Isabel!” 
said the mother, following her children to the 
door. 

“Good-by, mamma; I will come back again !” 
answered the baby, kissing her chubby hand and 
waving it back. 

The happy mother lingered, gazing in love and | 





admiration at her children walking pleasantly to- | 


gether hand in hand. 
Heaven’s own, too!” she breathed. 


How silent was the nursery when they were ab- | child if she were sleeping there. People heard 


sent! silent, but not lonely, for their books and 
toys were but just laid down, soon to be taken 
up again. Full of happy thoughts the mother sat 


among them till the hour for her children’s re- | still midnight streets to try to comfort and sustain | ‘‘Issy is lost! Issy is lost!” she said, and began 


turn, They did not come. Why were they so 
late? What could have happened ? 

She went to the window and strained her eyes, 
gazing far down into the street. No child in 
sight. What could have happened? She went 
away to wait and pray. Again at the window! 
They come, thank God! °Tis Isabel! her step, 
her dress! but she is alone, and hurried, and 
weeping ! 

“Where is Molly ?” 

“She’s lost, mother! 
sobbed the wretched sister. 

Lost! What deathly sickness at that word! 
What fears and horror! 

“Where, Isabel? How was she lost?” 


“T left her in the park, mother, just for a min-* 


ute, and when I went back she wasn’t there.” 

“How could you, child? How could you leave 
her?” 

Poor Isabel, already too wretched, broke into 
violent weeping, and wildly wrung her hands. 

“O, mother, Iam so sorry. Punish me! pun- 
ish me. I have done so wrong!” 

“Hush, my child! What we must do now is to 


try and find Molly. Show me where you left; 


her.” 

The mother went with Isabel, who showed her 
where the child had sat while she went to play 
with some of her comrades, and afterwards to 


buy confections in a shop quite near, but out of 


sight from the park. Isabel insisted that she was 
gone “only a minute, it couldn’t have been more, 
and when she returned, Molly was nowhere to be 
found.” 

“Do you think she has been stolen, mother?” 
asked the »afaithful girl, beset by fears of the 
worst possibilities. 

“I hope not,” answered the mother, searching 
everywhere, thinking the child might have fallen 
asleep in weariness and have sunk down in some 
half-hidden place. In vain the eager, vigilant 
vearch, The child was nowhere in the park nor 
its neighborhood. 

The police were employed, and heavy rewards 
offered them, while the anguish of the parents 
grew deeper every hour. Never was a more 


wretched child than Isabel—seated at a window 
and never turning away her gaze from the dark- 


ening street. 


It grew to be night. How still the house ! still 
sdeath. Would the bell never ring to startle the 
‘mates with a gleam of hope? The father could 
not be at rest, but hurried from one police station 
‘o another, questioning and asking for tidings; 
= hunted lanes and alleys. Where was his 

* 
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DHE LOST CHILD. 


‘Monkey ! papa’s little monkey !” he called, in 


“My own! May they be strange, dark places where he could not see, hop- . 


| ing this pet play name might wake the slumbering 


‘him and thought him mad. No matter, so he 
| found his child. 


He could not find her, and went back from the 


the anguish-stricken mother. 

‘Is she stolen? Do you think she is stolen?” 
' eagerly inquired the almost distracted Isabel. 
| **God only knows what has become of her,” was 
| all the answer. 

The whole night long the parents waited, and 
watched, and prayed, not once closing their eyes 
jinsleep. Isabel, exhausted, sank into fitful slum- 
| bers, from which she woke with starts and screams, 

terrible visions before her. Had they only com- 





I cannot find her!” ™mon length—the hours that made up that dreadful | number who knew the child’s parents hastened to 


|night? Each hour seemed a whole night, so 
| many times in it went up the unuttered prayer, 
“O God, my child!’—so much room in it for 
grief, regret, despair—so many times did the 
heart stop its beating, and the breath lie still, and 
| death come near urging to do his final work. 

| But the morning came at last, and showed the 
untumbled crib, the empty chair, little Molly 
gone. Who could taste the morning meal when 
her plate was empty, her milk untasted? God 
send His strongest angels to minister to them to 
whom the morning is darker than the night, to 
whom the light only makes plainer their dreadfal 
case ! 

“She is stolen!” said the guilty Isabel, ‘I 
know she is,” and the parents answered only with 
silence. 

Again did Isabel seat herself at the window, 
gazing out and watching. What else could she 
do? A little of this watching and anxiety, what 
might it not have saved had it come earlier? Too 
late now. So many things too late in this world! 

And where was the little lost one? She had 
sat quite patiently on her seat in the park while 





with the great grasses which Isabel had gathered 
for her, and occasionally looking to see where she 
was, and saying, ‘‘I unt let Issy get lost! I unt 
let her!” At last she saw Issy leave the park 
and turn off where she was out of sight. She 
started to follow her, and mistook the street where 
she had disappeared. She looked for her in vain, 
but, hopeful and determined to find her, went on 
her way. People stared at her, and smiled, and 
wondered to see such an infant maké her way 
with such steadiness and self-possession through 
the strange thoroughfare. Some of them stopped 
and asked her name. 

‘Monkey Mundunky,” she pleasantly an- 
swered. 

‘*What ?” 


assurance. 





* This name, made up of her play:name and a mispronuncia- 
tion of her Italian pon Daf war green. as above 


& lost child in Mobile, an acquaintance of the 











Isabel played with her comrades, pleasing herself 


“Monkey Mundunky,” she repeated, with quiet 


ee by 


“Where do you live ®” 

“T live at home.” 

‘‘Where are you going ?” 

“I am doer to find Issy, I unt lose her.” 
‘Little darling!” some of them said, and left 
| her to go on her way. 

| At last she grew weary and discouraged. 


| 


| to cry. 
| A kind-hearted woman took her in her arms and 
| carried her to her own dwelling. She soothed, and 
| fed, and rocked her in her arms. But she could 
| not learn whose child she was nor where she 
lived. She was ‘‘Monkey Mundunky,” and could 
| tell no other name, and nothing by which her 
| parents could be recognized. Her story spread 
| through the neighborhood and reached the police. 
| It was early the next morning when one of their 


carry her to them. He knew her pet name. 
| ‘Ah, little monkey!” he addressed her, ‘‘did 
you get lost ?” 


language will be, and if the golden age of youth, 
the proper season for the acquisition of language, 
be passed in its abuse, the unfortunate victim of 
neglect is very properly doomed to talk slang 
for life. Money is not necessary to procure this 
education. Every man has it in his power. He 
has merely to use the language which he reads, 
instead of the slang which he hears, to form his 
taste from the best speakers and poets in the 
country; to treasure up choice phrases in his 
memory and habituate himself to their use, avoid- 
ing at the same time that pedantic precision and 
bombast which show the weakness of vain ambi- 
tion rather than the polish of an educated mind. 
oe 
For the Companion. 
AN ADVENTURE WITH WOLVES. 

I spent a portion of the winter of 18— in a re- 
mote settlement in one of the Eastern Provinces. 
The settlement, if it may be so called, consisted 
of but one'small cabin occupied by an old man, 
his wife, two sons and a daughter, whose employ- 
ment during the summer months consisted chiefly 
in salmon catching, of which splendid fish there 
was abundance to be found in the wide and brawl- 
ing brook that ran by the door of the solitary 
abode. The long months of winter were devoted 
to hunting bears, wolves, foxes, hares and par- 
tridge; such game being found in great abun- 
dance in the neighborhood. The old man owned 
a boat, in which, twice a year, he and his sons 
made a trip to a distant town to dispose of their 
merchandise and to procure their necessary sup- 
plies and provisions. 

It was during one of these semi-annual trips to 
the town alluded to that I first became acquainted 
with the old trapper and his lusty boys; and de- 
siring a little relaxation and adventure, I re- 
quested permission to spend a nfonth or two with 
them in their lonely habitation. 

It was in the month of December. My prepa- 
rations being speedily made, consisting chiefly of 
a good supply of ammunition, we set sail, and in 
a few days arrived siely at our destination. 

The house, or cabin, consisted of but two 
rooms below stairs, and an attic, divided also into 
two compartments, the sleeping chambers of the 





‘‘Issy is lost,” exclaimed the child, beginning to 
cry. 

‘‘No, Issy is at home, and you shall go and see 
| her.” 

“IT couldn’t find Issy! I couldn’t find her! 
Did thoo find her?” said the delighted child. 

‘We'll go and see her,” was all the answer that 
was needed. ‘ 
| The officer took the child in his arms, and lay- 
| ing her head upon his shoulder, carried her to her 
|‘home. 

Isabel knew her from the window as soon as 
she appeared in sight. ‘‘She’s found! she's 
found, mother,” she shouted, and flew to meet 
her. 

“God be thanked !” whispered the mother, and 
the big tears rolled down her cheeks as-with out- 
stretched arms she waited to receive her child. 
Then she saw that the child lay very still upon 
the officer's breast, and the big tears stopped, and 
a prayer went up to God for strength. 

‘*T am afraid she’s dead !” exclaimed Isabel. 

“God help us! God have mercy!” whispered 
the mother. 

Another moment, and the child was in her 
arms. ‘I did come back again! I did come back 
pgain!” she shouted, as she returned the welcom- 
ing kisses. 

‘So you did, darling, and we are all so glad!” 

“‘Issy aint lost! Thoo aint lost, Issy, are thoo ? 
I didn’t lose thoo, did 1?” 

“No, darling, and I’m so sorry I lost you. 
never do it again—no, never, I’m very sure.” 

Isabel had learned a lesson which she remem- 
bered through life. P. H. PHeEtps. 


——__- +e+ —___. 
CORRECT SPEAKING. 


We would advise all young people to acquire 
in early life the habit of correct speaking and 
writing ; and to abandon as early as possible any 
use of slang words and phrases. The longer you 
live the more difficult the acquirement of correct 
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younger members of the family. One of the 
young men cheerfully gave up his half of their bed 
to me, readily accommodating himself on a shake- 
down on the ample kitchen floor. 

Already the lakes were frozen, and a recent 
snow had covered the whole region to the depth 
of a foot or more,—a most desirable preparation 
for tracking game of all sorts. In the matter of 
hunting I was by no means a green hand, having 
spent many seasons in various parts of the coun- 
try in this animating pursuit. 

The third day after my arrival I resolved to try 
my luck in partridge-shooting, a most favorable 
opportunity presenting itself, in the shape of a 
smooth surface of newly-fallen snow, no wind, 
and aclear sky. The moon and stars were still 
shining as they can shine only in those northern 
regions, when I set out about break of day for 
the belt of tall pine wood that skirted the cove, 
beyond which was a long and wide marsh, suc- 
ceeded by an extensive lake. 

Before I had gone half the distance to the lake- 
I had already bagged several brace of splendid 
partridge, besides wounding a hare, but not suffi- 
ciently to enable me to capture him. About 10 
o’clock in the forenoon I began to feel somewhat 
weary, and seeing a large rock a half mile 
ahead, I shaped my course toward it. Throwing 
myself on a convenient ledge, I partook of a 
hearty meal, smoked my pipe, and in half an 
hour or so felt refreshed enough to venture over 
the lake, the further shore of which seemed to 
promise a good hunting-ground. 

I was not disappointed in my expectations. 
Partridges were in great abundance. When I 
had filled my bag, and strung them round my 
body to my heart's content, I turned my steps in 
the direction of home. The lake was about three 
miles wide, and as I was slowly and deliberately 
retracing my steps, while the sun was nearing the 
south-western horizon, I was startled by a long, 





deep howl in the direction of the shore I had re- 
cently left. I stood for a moment, wondering. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








where dogs could come from so far away from 
any settlement, never for once supposing the howl 
to proceed from any animal more formidable than 
that honest and faithful quadruped. I was about 
half way over the lake, and turning to look back, 
to my utter astonishment and alarm, I saw a large 
pack of wolves right on my track. My arms con- 
sisted of a double-barrel fowling piece loaded 
with small shot, and a large pocket knife; but 
what were these against a pack of hungry and 
merciless wolves ! 


was one of the victims of the war, already, like! 
the other, beyond any help of mine. 

I was greatly moved with pity for the rebel; 
and turning to a soldier on horseback beside me, 
I said that I thought some one ought to close the 
dead man’s eyes. | 

“‘O, he’s well enough,” was the gruff response. | 

I suspected that the soldier was a Tennesseean, | 
and determined to try to touch his heart. 

“Well, I don’t know,” I said, “I pity the’ 

Southern soldiers; I care mighty little for their | 

There was nothing for me but to turn my back! officers; they went in when they knew better ; | 
on the enemy and run. Dropping a brace of| but the common people were conscripted—they | 
partridge from my girdle, to divert the wolves a| had no choice. The Tennessee boys in our army 
while, I made for the land with a speed that even | were most of them forced into the rebel army, 
surprised myself—always a fast runner. |and there are not any better Union men in the | 

Before I left the solitary rock in the forenoon, | whole country. _— 
I had discovered a narrow rent or fissure, about} Not a word. He looked away. I saw that I] 
large enough to admit the body of a man; for| might now do safely, and without arousing any | 
this refuge [ made, dropping occasionally a par-| suspicion of my own loyalty, what my heart urged | 
tridge, over which I could bear my pursuers! me to do for the poor rebel. I knelt down and | 
wrangle and growl. In this manner I contrived| shut his eyes, and then rode off. 
to keep a considerable distance in advance, and,| And as I thought that if the war went on, per-| 
as I hoped, to somewhat appease their ravenous | haps a Northern boy I knew might yet lie, stark | 
appetites. It was evident, however, that they | and stiff, as this man now lay, on some Southern 
were gaining ‘on me, both as my strength was| highway, with no one to pity him or close his | 
failing, and as the travel over the land, which I| eyes; and that, in some far away log hut, a young 
had now reached, was more obstructed and diffi-| widow or a loving mother might soon have to 
cult than over the crisp surface of the lake. Be- | weep for this new-made corpse that my hand had 
sides, the land sloped up gradually from the mar-| touched, I saw almost as little, for some minutes, 
gin, and the rock, which was my only earthly | as the glassy eyes of the rebel soldier had segn 
hope of escape, was hidden the other side of the | since the bullet gave him his last, long furlough. 
declivity. But when at length I reached the top| 
and brought the rock in sight, my heart nearly 
failed me, it seemed such a distance off, and my 
stock of partridges being reduced to three or 
four. 

For the first time I now ventured to cast a hur- 
ried glance behind, and there I saw the whole 
pack with lolling tongues, fiery eyes, and foaming 
mouth, pattering up the slope at a fearful rate. 
A few moments more and they were hid from 
view, as my course lay down the other side of the 
declivity. I dropped another partridge, and 
praying God to help me, renewed my flight with 
fresh vigor. When the rock was within gunshot 
I dropped my remaining two birds, and then a} 
pair of large fur mitts, retaining my bag and cap, | 
also made of fur, as a last extremity. These, | 
however, [ had no need to part with, as I soon 
reached the rock, backed into the fissure, and| 
awaited the enemy with the gun to my shoulder. 

In a very few minutes on they came; a grey 
old wolf of enormous size being the first to pre- 
sent himself, and the first also to receive the con- 
tents of my piece down his wide throat, which 
soon turned him up, and left room for the next, 
who fared no better than his leader. I flattered | 
myself that two shots, if fatal, would scare the | 
whole pack; but in this I was grievously mis-| 
taken. Still they came on. To load was out of There are various kinds of slips—ranging all 
the question, consequently.I had to convert my : ae 
gun into a club; and it was not till the heads of the way from the absurd to the serious—but those 
the whole pack were battered and bruised in a) of the character described below often come more 
frightful manner, my gun reduced to the two) within the realm of the tragical than the laugha- 
barrels only, and the flesh on my arms beaten to | he. 
mee scoped ss. dig er ag Aer sop Mr. Clark, formerly editor of the Knickerbocker, 
the field. /and we hope the lesson it inculcates will be 

This story is not a fabricated adventure, but an heeded by the young: 
actual experience, and I can truly say that the! 
thought of my narrow escape is one of the most | 
exciting remembrances of mygpife. 











SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


a 
LITTLE PILGRIMS. 


Close beside the wicket-gate, 
Lo, two little children stand, 
Each with grave and earnest brow, 
And a pilgrim’s staff in hand; 
Stand to read that promise free, 
“Knock, and it shall ofen be.” 


Well they know beyond that gate 
A long and toilsome journey lies; 
| Many dangers must be met 
Ere they hope to reach the prize; 
But they pray God's grace to win, 
And they knock and enter in, 











Children, you are pilgrims too, 
Travelling onward day by day; 

Some towards the wicket- gate, 
Others on a broader way— 

| ° All forgetful of the prize 

Promised to you in the skies, 





O, while yet your pilgrimage 
Is but just begun below, 
Pray that God will guide your feet 
In the way that they should go; 
| So that, when lite’s journey’s done, 
Gladly shall your prize be won! 
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A FATAL SLIP. 


The extract is from an article written by 


It was my custom—my office at that time being 
|in Broadway—to stop frequently at Mr. Hart's 
| place and have a chat with him, I had been ab- 
| sent, however, for two or three weeks, and it was 
THE DEAD REBEL BY THE ROADSIDE. a week or more after my return, when, walking 
é . | down Broadway one lovely morning, I overtook 
One of the scenes recently witnessed by a Mas-| my friend, Mr. Hart, a few paces from his store, 
sachusetts man in Tennessee will give an idea of | walking slowly between two friends. 
some of the horrors of war, and of the enmity | ‘How are you to-day ?” I said, as usual, when- 
towards the rebels exhibited by loyal Tennessee- | ©YeT VW encountered each other; but he looked 


ans, who have suffered so much at their hands: 


4 


| pale and sad, and did not instantly respond ; so 1 
| added at once, ‘but [ am afraid you are ill; you 
Near the mile stone. four miles out from Nash-| don’t look at all well!” 
ville I saw for the first time a rebel corpse.| ‘Haven't you heard of my terrible accident?” 
Away to the left dense clouds of smoke could be | he asked. 
seen rising from the midst of the two armies, I explained that I had been out of town for 
who were then engaged in a deadly struggle near, several days, and since my return had been very 
the base of the distant hills. The pike here was! busy, and had, therefore, had no time to call at 
enclosed on both sides by a fine stone wall. The| his store. 
rebel lay with his head to the wall, stiff and stark, 
his feet stretched out toward the road. A bullet) and directed my attention to a protuberance 
had entered under his right ear and come out be-'| above his right groin, to the extent, I should say, 
neath the left, where some of his brains could be | of a medium-sized muskmelon. 
seen hanging down. The stones around his head) ‘‘About two months ago,” said he, ‘tin walk- 
were besmeared with blood. His last ration lay ing down to the store in the morning, I happened 
beside him—a chunk of yellow corn cake and a to step upon a piece of banana-skin, slipped upon 
fat, raw piece of pork. lit, and fell suddenly to the pavement. I got up 
He was a man of twenty-five, clad in the coarse, , in a moment, and felt no pain, but only a little 
gray rebel suit, his left arm lying on the ground | annoyance at the ridiculous figure I cut and the 
along his side, his right hand resting on his breast, | laughter of the passers-by. 
with light brown hair and short cut reddish beard; ‘The next day, however, I became sensible of 
and moustache ; his blue eyes, glassy and vacant, a dull, heavy sensation in my right groin; and 
stared at the skies with a ghastly gaze. Thus he that night, on examination, I found exuding from 
had lain for a whole day and night, no one pity- an almost imperceptible orifice, a whitish fluid. 
ing, no one burying him; no friend to close his This continued to increase, day after day, with | 
eyes. additional pain, and as it issued it ossified— 
I had been on a battle-field before, and I had: turned to bone—until it has reached the enormous 
looked on thousands of wounded men elsewhere, size you see. Is it not awful to think of? 
but it happened that this was the first rebel corpse! ‘To-morrow morning Dr. and Dr. | 
that I had seen. I[ got off my horse and stood! (two of our most distinguished surgeons] | 
near the dead man. ‘are to perform the operation of excision, which | 
I had hardly written a few notes ere a boy of I'm told.is not a very painful one; at any rate, 1} 
ten or twelve, some oflicer’s servant, who was rid- am willing to undergo almost any thing to have | 
ing along, came up, checked his horse, and looked | it cut off.” 
down on the corpse. Two days afterward, as we passed the bazaar, 
“Ah! you thought you would eat your dinner in' we saw that it was closed, and the black and} 
Nashville, did you 2” said he, in a mocking tone, white crape upon the door-handle and the follow- | 
speaking to the dead man, ing announcement explained the reason : 
The stiff lips, the fixed eyes, the dead ears, nor; ‘*Closed in consequence of the death of the pro- 
moved, nor flashed, nor heard. rietor.” | 
. But I was shocked at this hideous speech from Mr. Hart had died under the operation ! 
so young a boy. And this incident brings us to the illustration | 
‘Look here, boy,"—I do not think he liked’ of a ‘‘considerate man,” who, if he had preceded | 
that title,—‘‘the dead should be treated with re-, Mr. Hart on the fatal morning of his fall, would | 
spect. May be you will lie one day, like him, have saved him from that and the terrible catas-| 
with no one to pity you. If he was a rebel, he is trophe which ensued. 
dead now, and—” | We were walking in the same street, one day, 
‘*He ought to be,” said the young scamp, angrily, | with the late Mr. Joseph Curtis, and remarked | 
and he spurred his horse and started. | that every now and then ke would pause, and with | 
I did not try to go on, for I saw that he, too, his cane knock from off the pavement a peach-skin, | 

















= ——————_— 
or some other slippery rind of its kind, saying, at | 
the same time, | 


‘‘Lewis, whenever you see any thing like that | 


*‘Not one,” was the answer. 
“Any hogs ?” 
“Yes, sir, I have four pigs, which I had in- 


Jying on the walk kick it into the street; it may | tended for winter's supply meat.” 


save many an accident—perhaps a human life.” 


‘*Any negroes ?” asked the officer. 
Here was a considerate man. 


“No, not one; my servants all left me two or 
three months ago. I have not one on the place 

I have to chop all my wood, and do all the out. 
door work, and my wife and daughters do the jp. 
doors, what they can.” 

‘*Any corn or wheat ?” 

*‘No wheat, and only two or three barrels of 
corn,” was the reply. 

‘Let's see your mule,” said the officer; ang 
it was brought up, and was as the old man haq 
said. ‘Show me those pigs,” was the next de. 
mand. When he heard this, the old man coulq 
hardly speak—his hopes were almost at an eng 

He showed the pigs, however; they were no more 
than such a family would need, nor as much, jp 
fact. The officer then kindly said: “You mg 

keep all these things; they will help you out, ang 
can be of but little good to us, and gave the old 
man a ‘‘safe-guard,” which might save his prop- 
erty from all future molestation from our troops, 
Three years ago this man owned a large, wel]. 
stocked plantation, and a fine stud of horses; haq 
cattle and hogs in plenty, with servants to come 
at his call, and corn to selland to keep. Now he 
was sincerely thankful, and much moved, that we 





HOW TO PICK HUCKLEBERRIES. 
When I first knew Mr. John Horseley he was | 
an old, white-haired man, and very rich. As he 
seemed never to have been in any great business, 
such as merchants and speculators now engage in, 
and as he was never accused of being a dishonest 
man, it was always a mystery to me how he came 
to be so rich. I knew that his father was a poor, 
country clergyman, and that John could have re- 
ceived no property from him. Meeting my friend 
one day when our conversation happened to turn 
on the subject of gathering property, I ventured 
to ask him how it was that he had been so success- 
ful in life. 
“When I was a boy,” said he, ‘‘my father was 
a poor minister. We lived very plain and dressed 
very plain, but that never troubled us. We al- 
ways had enough of something to eat, and my 
mother was one who would contrive to have her 
children dressed neatly, if not richly. One day 
when I was a little fellow, several little boys and 
girls came along on their way to pick huckleber- 
ries. They invited me to go with them, and 


He, upon this, parted his frock-coat in front, * 


| but the countenance of the whole group showed 


when I saw their bright. faces, and their little 
baskets, and the bright afternoon, I wanted to go 
with them. So I went into the house anf asked 
my mother. I saw she sympathized with me, but 
said I must go and ask father. 

***And where is father ?” 

‘***Up in the study, of course.’ 

“Up I bounded, hat in hand, and gently 
knocked at his door. He bade me come in. 

***Well, Johnny, what is your wish ?” 

‘*«T want, sir, to go with the children and pick 
huckleberries.’ 

***Where are they going ?” 

** ‘Only to Johnson’s hill, sir.’ 

***How many children are there ?” 

“* ‘Seven, besides myself. Please let me go.’ 

‘*-Well, youmay go. Be a good boy, and use 
no bad words.’ 

‘‘Away I scampered, and had just got to the 
bottom of the stairs when my father called me 
back. ‘O dear, it’s all over now. He’s going to 
take it all back,’ I said to myself. Trembling, | 
again stood in the doorway, expecting to have the 
permission withdrawn. 

‘Johnny,’ said my father, with a peculiar 
smile, ‘1 have a word of advice to give you. 
You will find the berries growing on bushes 
standing in clumps all over the lot. The children 
will pick a few minutes at one place, and then go 
off to another, in hopes of finding better picking, 
and thus they will spend half of the afternoon ‘in 
roaming from one place to another. Now, my 
advice to you is, when you find pretty fair pick- 
ing, stick to that spot and keep picking there. 
Your basket at night will show whether my ad- 
vice is good or not.’ 

‘Weil, sir, | followed my father’s advice, and 
though the children would wander about, and ery 
out: ‘O, Johnny, here’s a world of them,’ and 
‘here’s splendid picking,’ and ‘here you can fill 
your basket in less than no time,’ yet I stuck to 
my ‘fair picking’ place. When we got through 
at night, to the astonishment of every one, and 
my own no less, it was found tbat I had nearly 
twice as many berries as any other one. They 
all wondered how it was. But I knew. And 
that was the lesson that made mea rich man. 
Whenever | have found ‘fair picking,’ I have stuck 
toit. Others have changed occupations and busi- 
ness, and have moved from one place to another, 
I have never done so, and [ attribute all my suc- 
cess to the lesson by which I learned to pick 
huckleberries.” 

I have recalled this conversation, and the form 
of my old friend, who has long since passed away, 
to impress it upon the parent and upon the 
teacher, that a single sentence of instruction may 
shape the course of the whole life of the child 
now under his care. Not only did property and 
success hang on the old minister's hint, but the 
shaping of his son’s whole character for life, and 
perhaps forever. How much wisdom we need to 
be able to say the right thing at the right time! 

And no less urgently do | want to impress the 
lesson on the child, that if he is doing pretty well 
where he is, if his teacher does well by him, don’t 
change, or try another class, or another school. 
If your advantages are less than you could wish, 
stick to them, and make the most of them. The 
stone that rolls the least gathers the most moss. 
What was wise in picking huckleberries is wise 
in every attempt to learn and gather what is valu- 
able.— Sunday School Times. 


—_———_—__~@>—_—_—___ 
ONE OF THE PICTURES. 
A correspondent of the Chicago Journal relates 


spared him his four little shoats, his pittance of 
corn and his old mare mule, with which he hoped 
to make a small crop next spring. The war has 
been to his very door; he had seen it in all its 
relations, and knew that it was vigorously prose. 
cuted. 





WIDE AWAKE, 
A chaplain writes to the Religious Telescope an 
account of a negro named Ruffin, who was 
brought into camp after a recent raid: 


His wife, Minerva, was owned by a Mr, 
Temples, who lived near City Point. Before the 
war broke out Ruffin went to see her once every 
five or six weeks, but since then only once every 
five or six months; and after our forces occupied 
City Point, he was not permitted to see his wife 
at all. Since he came into our lines he has visited 
the place, and to his great joy found Minerva, 
Her master, two years ago, when our gunboats 
first came to City Point, owned quite a number of 
young slaves, and fearing that they would all 
escape to the Yankees, he resolved to sell them 
South. He went to Petersburg, and engaged a 
sufficient number of handcuffs, and then came 
home and told his slaves that the next day he 
would take them to Petersburg and put them to 
work in a factory. After he and his wife had re- 
tired, he commenced telling his wife how badly 
his slaves would be disappointed ; that they were 
all rejoicing in view of the prospect of going to 
the factory to work, but when they got there they 
would find handcuffs ready for all of them. But 
there happened to be a little slave girl, by the 
name of Rose, sleeping in the same room for the 
purpose of taking care of the baby, and she over- 
heard this conversation, for. she was not asleep, 
as her master had supposed. She waited till her 
master and mistress fell asleep, and then quietly 
slipped out, told the other slaves what she had 
heard, and they immediately packed up and fled 
to the gunboats, only Minerva remaining, as she 
was too old to be sold South. Imagine the dis- 
appointment and chagrin of Mr. Temples when 
he arose next morning and called his servants, 
Of course he stamped and swore, but could do 
no more. All these particulars Ruffin learned 
from Minerva. 

* Can any one doubt that a merciful Providence 
kept Rose awake, and made her a Moses to her 
enslaved partners ? 





THE GARDENER’S DAUGHTER. 


You have all, doubtless, heard of Frederic the 
Second, of Prussia. He is known among the peo- 
ple of that country as ‘‘our old Fritz;” and bis 
statue, on horseback, stands at the entrance of the 
noble Linden Avenue, in Berlin. Frederic hada 
wife, Queen Elizabeth Christina, of whom the fol- 
lowing anecdote is related: 

One beautiful summer day, as the queen was 
pacing up and down the beautiful walks in her pal- 
ace-garden, enjoying the perfumed air, and from 
time to time pausing to look at the lovely flowers, 
or listen to the singing birds, she saw upon the 
grass a little child, playing with the long stalks 
and the clover heads. ‘This was the daughter of 
one of the gardeners, a little girl about five years 
old. 

The. queen approached the child, silently 
watched her play for a few moments, and f 
nally spoke to her. The child replied mod- 
estly, but fearlessly, to all the questions asked 
her. She was, besides, a very lovely-looking lit 
tle girl, The queen was so much pleased with 
her that the very next day she sent one of her la 
dies to bring her to the palace. 





the following interview of a Federal foraging 
party with a Tennessee farmer: 


At another place we called on the owner, & 
man of over sixty years, well saved, yet evidently 
much cast down snd disheartened. He was 

olite, and answered all questions courteously. 
)n being asked what he had to spare, he answered, 
‘‘Not much—indeed, nothing.” His wife and 
four children, standing by him, said not a word, 


that the old man told the truth. ‘Indeed, I have 
nothing,” said he; ‘twhat with one army and an- 
other, campaigning through this part of Tennes- 
see, they have stripped me of all I could spare, 
and more too.” 

‘“‘Have you no horses or mules?” asked the 
officer. 

‘*Yes,” answered the man, “I have one more 
mule, which is entirely broken down; it was left 
me by a trooper, who took my last horse in its 


The parents were quite astonished, but they 
dressed the child in her Sunday clothes and gave 
her into the charge of the queen's waiting-maid. 

When the little girl reached the palace tle 
ques was just about sitting down to dinner. 
She, however, gave orders that the child shoul 
be at once brought to her. Stroking her fresb. 
rosy cheeks, she had her placed upon a chair by 
her side, ‘whence she could overlook the whole 0! 
the glittering and abundantly-laden table. 

The kind, good-hearted queen wanted to hear 
what the child would say when she saw the costly 
gold and silver vessels, and all ‘the other prett! 
things adorning the royal table. She enjoyed, 
anticipation, the delight of the innocent girl, wh! 
she presumed would be displayed in ordinary ch! 
ish fashion, by clapping of hands, and joyful, wor 
dering exclamations. 

But all turned out very differently from wht! 
she had expected. # 





stead.” ’ 
“No beef cattle ?” was the next question. 


| The little one sat a moment quite still and sol- 
emn. Then she cast her eyes over the glitterins 
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scene before her. But no cry of astonishment 
followed this survey. On the contrary, the child 
looked quietly down upon the table, folded her 
tiny hands, and, in tones sweet and childish, but 
loud enough to be heard throughout the whole 
dining-hall, repeated the following little prayer: 
“Christ’s dear blood and righteousness 
Be to me as jewels given, 
Crowning me when I shall press 
Onward through the gates of heaven.” 


Surely the good old custom of asking a bless- 
ing at table must still have been practised in the 

jous gardener’s house, and this little verse have 
oe the daily prayer of the good little girl. As 
the food was already placed upon the royal table, 
and all eyes were turned upon her, the child natu- 
rally thought they wished her to say the blessing, 
and devoutly repeated her touching prayer. 

When she had finished, no one spoke fer some 
time. All present were greatly surprised. It 
really seemed as if God Himself, through her 
sweet lips, had spoken to this brilliant assemblage 
of high-born lords and ladies. 

One very old lady was the first to break the 
silence, saying, ‘‘U, the happy child! how much 
may we learn from her !” i 

The whole company then began to talk about 
the little girl, and all felt kindly drawn toward 
her, especially the good, noble-hearted queen. 

From that day she was richly provided for. 
The ladies and gentlemen present sent her from 
time to time valuable gifts; and the queen herself 
took pains to see that she received such an educa- 
tion that the good seed sown by her excellent 
parents should not be lost. 


. 





THE FOOLISH FISH. 


“Dear mother,” said a little fish, 
“Pray, is not that a fly? 

I'm very hungry, and I wish 
You'd let me go and try.” 


“Sweet innocent!" the mother cried, 
And started from her nook, 

“That horrid fly is meant to hide 
The sharpness of a hook.” 


Now, as I've heard, this little trout 
Was young and silly too, 

And so he thought he'd venture out 
To see what he could do. 


And round about the fly he played, 
With many a longing look; 

And of en to himself he said, 
“I’m sure there's not a hook. 


“T can but give one little pluck 
To try, and so I will." 

So on he went, and lo! it stuck 
Quite through his little gill. 


And as he faint and fainter grew, 
With hollow voice he cried, 

“Dear mother, if 1d minded you, 
I should not thus have died.” 


a. oo 


VERY PROUD TO-NIGHT. 


Tt was a cold night in winter. The wind blew 
and the snow was whirled furiously about, seeking 
to hide itself beneath cloaks and hoods, and in the 
very hair of those who were out. g 
lecturer was to speak, and, notwithstanding the 
storm, the villagers ventured forth to hear him, 
William Annesley, buttoned up to the chin in his 
thick overcoat, accompanied his mother. It was 
difficult to walk through the new. fallen snow, 
against the piercing wind, and William said to his 
mother : 

“Couldn't you walk more easily if you took my 
arm?” 

“Perhaps I could,” his mother replied, as she 
put her arm through his, and drew up as close as 
possible to him. Together they breasted the 
storm, the mother and the boy who had once been 


carried in her arms, but who had grown up so tall | 


that she could now lean on his. 
walked far before he said to her: 

“Tam very proud to-night.” 

“Proud that you can take care of me?” she 
said to him, with a heart gushing with tenderness, 

“This is the first time you have leaned upon 
me,” said the happy boy. 

There will be few hours in that child’s life of 
more exalted pleasure than he enjoyed that even- 
ing, even if he should live to old age, and should 
in his manhood lovingly provide for her who 
watched over him in his helpless infancy. It was 
anoble pride, that made his mother love him, if 
possible, more than ever, and made her pray for 
him with new earnestness, thankful for his devoted 
love and hopeful for his future. There is no more 
beautiful sight than affectionate, devoted, obedi- 
ent children. I am sure that He who commanded 
children to honor their father and mother must 
look upon such with pleasure. May He bless dear 
William, and every other boy whose heart is filled 
with ambition to be a blessing and a ‘‘staff” to his 
mother, 


They had not 
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ARREST OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
Passing up Orange Street, the other day, our 





attention was attracted to a boy who was climb- | 


ing up a lamp post, endeavoring to pass the end 
of & rope, which was attached to the neck of a 
terrier dog, over the horns on which the lamp- 
lighter rests his ladder when lighting the lamp. 

ere were some half a dozen ragged urchins 
around, cheering him. An old gentleman pres- 
ent, suspecting foul play, asked the little fellow 
What he was going to do with the dog. 

“Hang him; he’s been a murderin’,” said the 
excited boy. 

“Murdering what ?” asked the old man. 

“Why, Jakey Babeock’s pet rat, what he 
cotched ven they tore down the buildin’.” 

“O, don't hang him for that,” pleaded the old 
re hm his nature to kill rats; besides, he 
0ks like a good d af you-wish to get rid of 
him, I'll take him alone “hee 
. “O, it can’t be did; he’s a scoundrel, and the 
jury brought him in guilty, and he has got his sen- 
tence, and I'l hang’him.” 

“Jury! what jury?” 
| “Why, our jury—them fellers there, sitting on 
that cellar door. “They tried him this ‘mornin’, 
and Bob Larety sentence@ him to be hung. That's 
right, aint it ? I was the lawyer against the dog, 


A distinguished | 














and Joe Triggs was for hin; at his talk didn’t ' 
when I brought the-murdered 
body into co hat took*em all down. They 
all guv in thatI was right. He aint worth a rusty 
nail now, but as soon as he’s dead he’s worth fifty 
cents, cording to law, at the city hall, and we | 
want the money fourth of July.” 

The old gentleman seemed surprised at the | 
logic of the boy, but he was about entering an- | 
other plea for the condemned, when thé scene was 
interrupted by the arrival of thegowner of the 
dog, (a stout, Irishman,) who Nn dispersed 
judge, jury and executioner, and rescued the} 
trembling culprit. . 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Companion. | 
NO BABY NOW. | 


Thanksgiving had come—that happiest day of 
all the yearsim many a good old New England 
home,s(It was a bright, pleasant day, and sister 
Carrie had come home with her husband and her | 
baby girl. We were very happy, and prepara- 
tions for dinner, the great event of the day, were | 
rapidly progressing, when William came in and | 
told us that neighbor P. had just passed on his’ 
way for a physician, for his youngest child, an in- | 
fant* daughter, was very ill; he feared at the | 
point of death. A few minutes later another | 
neighbor who had called at Mr. P.’s passed, and 
again William came in to say that the little one 
had passed away, and as we gathered around our 
well-filled board our thoughts went out in sym- 
pathy for our afflicted neighbor. There was lit- 
tle inclination for the joyousness which had hith- 
erto prevailed in that family circle. Thanksgiv- 
ing day passed with them silently and sadly. In 
the afternoon William rode into town to procure | 
the coffin which was to take the place of the cra- | 
dle, which had till now been the resting-place of | 
that baby form, and the following day we all at- 
tended the funeral. As we listened to the simple 
services, and heard the blessed words of our be- 
loved Master, ‘‘Suffer little children to come unto 
Me, and forbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of Heaven,” we thanked our Heavenly 
Father for the assurance, for we felt confident | 
that it contained comfort for the bereaved mother, | 
who must needs sadly miss her baby, though she 
was the voungest of seven, and some of them 
seemed scarce more than infants. We gazed for 
amoment upon the little face, serene and quiet 
in the last repose, and rejoiced that death can- 
not claim the spirit, for we knew that this little 
one always wore a shining garment in the pres- 
ence of the Father. Then our eyes sought the 
faces ot the living. Innocent, unconscious child- 
faces they were, and we thought to ourselves, 
“Surely, they cannot realize this change which 
has taken one from among them.” Slowly we 
walked forth into the sunshine and traversed the 
short distance from the house to the little bury- 
ing-ground where a place had already been pre- 
pared for the precious remains. Emma, however, 
remained at the house, and we had been at home 
some time before she made her appearance. 
When she came, we knew by an incident she re- 
lated that those little girls dd realize that their 
baby-sister would be with them no more. Little 
Jennie climbed upon the lap of one of her aunts, 
and, looking earnestly into her face, said, sadly, 
‘We havn't got any baby now, did you know it?” 





“No baby now!" The merry laugh is hushed, 
And each child-voice assumes tender tone, 
While the poor mother, numb'ring o'er her flock, 
Betrays her sorrow by a dreary moan, 

“No baby now!” The father bows his head, 
The tiny presence is no longer there; 

He sees instead the empty cradle-bed, 
The toys neglected, and the little chair. 

No baby now? Ah, yes! the dear one waits 
In shining raiment near the Father's throne; 

Have faith that ye shall see again your pet, 
For God will call you to that happy home. 

Caro. 
+> 


THE BOY AND THE BEE. 


Little Johnny was just three years old. Of 
course, he had seen very little of the world, and 
had very much to learn. So one warm, bright 
afternoon, while playing in the garden, he took a 
lesson which he remembers yet. 

In the rich, green grass'a bright, yellow dan- 
delion caught his eye, but he did not notice a 





singular-looking spot about the middle of the 
\flower. That spot was nothing less than a merry 
|honey-bee, who had come singing along through 
the air in search of honey and wax, and stopped 
to see if that flower had any for him, Quick as 
thought, down went that fat little hand, and back 
again it came as quickly, bringing in its grasp, 
flower, bee, and all! 
The poor bee was very much surprised at this 
sudden change. He thought that the sky, or 
something else, had fallen on him. But whatso- 
ever might have been the case, he was resolved 
|not to give up his life without a trial, and so, 
| twisting his little body round, he sent his sharp, 
| poisoned sting deep into Johnny’s hand! And 
| didn’t that little hand let go in a hurry? And 
| didn’t nurse hear a scream from Johnny’s lungs? 
| And while she ran to the aid of the suffering 
— the bee gathered himself up and set out for 
home, wondering what in the world such little 
‘two-legged pests as boys were made for. 








that sometimes very pretty things have very sharp 
stings. 


met another he told a lie, and said *‘No.” 
_ that he was afraid to go to sleep till he had called 


pardon. 


. 





But the sting had not only marked Johnny's 
hand, but had written this lesson in his memory— 


Wine looks very pretty in the glass; but the 
Bible says that if we become fond of drinking it, 
it will “dite like a serpent and sting like an 
adder.” 

Sin often looks very inviting, but the Bible 
tells us that ‘‘the sting of death is sin.” 

A little boy once asked his mother for a peach. 
She asked him if he had not already eaten one. 


after he went to bed that lie stung him-+so 
his mother, confessed his sin, and asked her 
I hope my young readers will remember that 


sometimes very pretty things have very sharp 
stings.—Child's Own Magazine. 





TO PURCHASERS OF ORGANS, MELODEONS OR HARMONIUMS.— 
Every one having any thought of purchasing an instrument of 
this class, should send for one of Mason & Hamlin’s Cabinet Or- 
gan Circulars, which will be sent to any address entirely free of 
expense. This circular contains much information which will 
be useful to any purchaser of such an instrument; such as some 
accounts of the ‘History of the Organ;" ‘History of Reed In- 
struments ;" ‘‘How to judge of a Musical Instrument,” together 
with full descriptions of the Cabinet Organs. Address MAson & 
HAMLIN, Boston, or MASON BroTHERS, New York. 6—1 





THE BEST INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR THE ORGAN IS 
“ZUNDEL’S MODERN SCHOOL,” 


Which meets the Student after he has obtained a moderate 
knowledge of the Elements of Music and of the Kevboard, and 
conducts him through the details of Fingering, Touch, Pedals, 
&c., to a full mastery of the instrument. In parts, each $1,75. 
Complete, $4. Sent post-paid. 

DITSON & CO., Publishers, 


OLIVER 
6—tf 277 Washington Street. 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
GENTLEMEN,—Having used your Pain Killer on our horses, and 
finding it a very good remedy for sores, sprains or lameness, we 
can recommend it to the public. 
Yours very respecttully, 
RICE & HAYWARD, Providence, R. 


GENTLEMEN,—Having used your Pain Killer” myself, and seen 
it used by others a great many times, in cases of colic in horses, 
with the best of success, IL take great pleasure in recommending 
it as the best medicine for the colic that [ have ever used or seen 
used. Fora dose I have generally given about two-thirds of the 
quantity there is in a twenty-five cent bottle, ina oh 
milk and molasses. 

Yours respectfully, 
SAMUEL P. FISHER, of McLean, II1., 
Formerly of Providence, R. I. 
Prices, 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1 per bottle. 6—2w (31) 
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DRUGGISTS LIKE 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER, 


Because it sells well and gives good satisfaction. 
6—2w 





KENNEDY’S 
SA LT-RATEUVU™M 


OINTMENT ' 
CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYES 
Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADE, 
: SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 Cents. 


LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 


Is the best Medicine in the world for all Bowel Diseases. 
ae 





CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 


With corrupt, disordered or vitiated Blood, you are sick all 
over, It may burst out in Pimples, or Sores. or in some active 
disease, or it may merely kcep you listless, depressed and good 
for nothing. But you cannot have good health while your blood 
is impure, AYR S SAKSAPARILLA purges out these impurities, 
and sumulates the organs of lite into vigorous action, restoring 
the health and‘expelling disease. Hence it rapidly cures a varie- 
ty of complaints which are caused by impurity ot the blood, such 
as Scrofula, or King's Evil, Tumors, Ulcers, Sores, Eruptions, 
Pimples, blotches, boils, St. Anthony's Fire, R se or Erystpelas, 
Tetter or Salt Rheum, Scaid Head, Ring Worm, Cancer or Can- 
erous Tumor, Sore Eyes, Liver Complaints and Heart Diseases. 
‘Try AYERS SAKSAPARILLA, and sée tor yourself the surprising ac- 
tivity with which it cleanses the bluod and cures these disorders. 

During late years the public has been misled by large bottles, 
pretending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsaparilla tor one dol- 
lar. Most of these have been frauds upon the sick, for they not 
only contain little, if any, Sarsaparilla, but often no curative 
properties whatever. Hence, bitter disappointment has followed 
the use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilla which flood the 
market, until the name itself has become synonymous with im- 
posiuuon and cheat. Still we call this compound “Sarsaparilla,”’ 
and intend to supply such a remedy as shall rescue the name 
trom the load of obloquy which rests upon it. We think we have 
ground for believing it has virtues which are irresistible by the 
ordinary run of the diseases it is intended to cure. We can only 
assure the sick that we oiler them the best alterative which we 
know how to produce, and we have reason to believe it is by far 
the most effectual purifier of the blood yet discovered by any body. 

AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL is 50 universally known to surpass 
every other remedy for the cure of Coughc, Colds, Influenza, 
Hoarseness, Croup, Bronchitis, Inciprent Consumption, and tor 
the relict of Consumptive Patients in advanced stages of the dis- + 
ease, that it is useless here to recount the evidence of its virtues. 
‘The world knows them. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold 
by all Druggists and dealers in Medicjnes. 1—2meow 





BROWN’'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES.—“I have never changed 
my mind respecting them from the first, excepting to think yet 
beiter of that which I began thinking well of.” 

Rev. Henry WARD BEECHER. 

“For Throat Troubles they are a specific.” 

N. P. WILLIs. 

“Contain no opium nor anytbing Injurious,"’ 

Dr. A. A. Hares, Chemist, Boston. 

“An elegant combination for Coughs.” 

Dr. G. F. BIGELow, Boston. 

“T recommend their use to Public Speakers.” 

Rev. E. H. Cuaprn. 

“Most salutary relief in Bronchitis.” 

Rev. 8. SetGrrieD, Morristown, Ohio. 

“Very beneficial when suffering from Colds.” 

- Rev. 8. J. P. ANDERSON, St. Louis. 

“Almost instant relief in the distressing labor of breathing pe- 
culiar to Asthma.” Rev. A. C. EGGLESTON, New York. 

“They have suited my case exactly,—relieving my throat so 
that I could sing with ease.” oi T. DUCHARME, 

Chorister French Parish Church, Montreal. 

As there are imitations, be sure to oBTAIN the genuine. 


CABINET ORGANS. 





ONGRATULATE you on the introduction of a new musi- _ 
cal ingtrument, long wanted, and sure to find its way into ~* 
every household of taste and refinement 

L. M. GOTTSCHALK, 
AS compared with Melod Har i &c., the Cabinet 
Organ is certainly superior in quality and volume of tone, 
while its power of expression can hardly be too highly 
praised. WILLIAM Mason. 
| eed of their class of which we have any knowledge. 
MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED EMINENT ORGANISTS. 


big! every respect far superior to every thing of the kind I 
have seen, whether in Europe or America, 
GEO, WASHBOURNE MORGAN. 


bie to a church organ, and that a good sized one, the best 
iN instrument with which we are acquainted to accompany 
church song. New York Musicat Review. 





XCEEDS in my estimation every other instrument of this 
4 general class. THomas Hastinas. 


HE favorable testimony of nearly every organist or pianist 

of note in this country, togetker with that of certain dis- 
tinguished foreign authorities, has forestalled our appre- 
ciative comments upon the excellence and value ot these 
carefully made instruments. New YorK WORLD. 


NCE hearing them will satisfy the most skeptical that they 
are just what the church has been waiting for, 
New York OBSERVER. 
pe very effective and beautiful instruments. 

LOWELL MASON. 

Gu accompaniment when the congregation sing. 
IREN2US. 

VERY efficient church organ, brought within a small com- 

+. pass, not easy to get out of order, and sold at a low price. 
NEW YORK EXANINER. 


TEVER seen anything of the kind which interested me so 
4% much. GshorGE F. Root, 


URE Sen everything in this line I have seen, whether 


French or American, JOHN ZUNDEL, 





CAUTION TO PURCHASERS. 


The high reputation of our CaBIxneT OnGaANS has frequently 
induced dealers to represent that other instruments are the 
same thing: that there is no essential difference between the 
Cabinet Organs and Organs with various names made by 
other makers. This is not trne. The excellences of our Cabi- 
net Organs which have given them their high reputation are 
the result not merely of the superiority of their workmanship, 
but also, in large measure, of essential differences of con- 
struction, which, being patented, cannot be employed by other 
makers. These are essential to their better quality and vol- 
ume of tone and unrivalled capacity of expression. Whena 
dealer represents another instrument as the same thing as 
the Cabinet Organ, it is usually an attempt to sell an inferior 
instrument on which he can make a larger profit. 

*,* Fully descriptive Circulars sent free to any address. 

MASON & HAMLIN. 
Factories on Cambridge and Charles Streets. 
— AND OFFICE, 274 WASHINGTON STREET. 
—iw 





DR. POLAND’S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND! 


The Great and Popular Remedy for 





COLDS, COUGHS, HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP 
AND WHOOPING COUGH. 


Currs GRAVEL, AND ALL Kipnry DIskAsEs. 


There have been many severe cases in Boston and vicinity 
cured by the WHITE PINE COMPOUND, which can be referred 
to. Itis a reliable and speedy cure tor the Gravel. 

This medicinal preparation did not originate in an effort to get 
up an article (o SELL. Undoubtedly very many of the popular 
nostrums of the day were started for that purpose, and some 
have given their proprietors vast wealth. Notso with the White 
Pine Compound, 

in the winter of 1854-5, Dr. J. W. POLAND, then of Goffstown 
Centre, N. H., compounded a small quantity of medicine for a 
member of his tamily who was afflicted with a disagreeable irri- 
tation of the throat. Knowing that White Pme Bark was useful 
in cases of inflammation, he made that the BASis of his article. 
It was necessary to combine the Bark with other ingredients, to 
modify its action as an astringent. Of course it was an expert- 
ment, It would not injure—it might do good, The result was 
most surprising. A permanent cure was effected within a week, 
and there has been no return of the difficulty for nine years, 
though it was of long standing. 

A second small quantity was prepared for a lady who had a 
bad cough, and had raised some blood, and she was cured of it. 
‘wo or three other individuals made a trial of it, and experienced 
a wonderful relief in throat difficulties. But with all these flat- 
tering results, noi a thought was entertained of ever putting it on 
sale, till several months had elapsed. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


A very large number of important testimonials have already 
been received from Physicians, Clergymen, Apothecaries, and 
indeed trom all classes in society, speaking in the most flattering 
terms of White Pine Compound. 

Dr. Nichols, of Northtield, Vt., says :— 

“I find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious, not 
only in coughs and other pulmonic atiections, but also in aflec- 
tions of the kidneys, debility of the stomach, and other kindred 
organs." 

Kev. J. K, Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 

“lI have tor years regarded your White Pine Compound as an 
invaluable remedy, and can truly say 1 regard it as even more 
efticacious and invaluable than ever. I have just taken the Com- 
pound tor a cold, and it works charmingly.” 

Rev. H. D. Hodge, of West Roland, Vt., who is also a physi- 
cian, says: 

‘I tind it (the Compound) an excellent medicine in kidney dis- 


eases.” 


Says Mr. S. 8S. Boody, of the 14th Regiment, Massachusetts 
Heavy Artillery, at Fort Tillinghast: 

“The White Pine Compound etiected a cure where a fellow was 
considered in a critical consumption by all who knew him. I can 
fully substantiate this by men in this Company who thought it 
folly for him to make a trial of it. In colds and coughs, men 
leave the care of the surgeon, wh 2re treatment can be had tor 
nothing, and try the While Pine Compound.” 

For sale by the Druggists, 

GEO, W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor, 
49—3m 106 Hanover Street, Boston. 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. It has stood the best of 
all tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly torty 
years. It is recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 
nent citizens, the Press, the ‘Trade, in tact by all who know it. 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, see 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully retund 
the money if not entirely satistactory, Price 50 cents and $1; 
the large bottles much the cheapest. Be careful to get the genu- 
ine, which is prepared only by REED, CULLER & CO., Boston, 
and sold generally. 2—6m 


HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15 AND $27. 
SOMETEING FOR THE BOYS. . 


Men and Boys are MAKING MoNEY withthe LOWE PRESS 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 








cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 
Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 
—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 





HENRBIB’S KAKALINE. 


‘ FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLant, 


KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GROWTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful fenutlance and color throug life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 
preparation. 

It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 

uickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
lly permanent dark glossy appearance. 

It will all , keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFEOT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 

IT IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 











5—Im 


Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
Cliff Street, New York Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
GEO. C. GOODWN & CO. 15—lyis 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, FEBRUARY 9, 1865. 


Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar | 


and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. | 





For the Companion. 
THE LANGUAGE WE USE. 


“T think, Susie, — will be satisfied with 
the word that I have chosen to-day,” said Miss 
Ray, ‘‘since you dislike words and weapons sug- 
gestive of wrong.” 

‘*What is it, auntie ?” 

“Right, with its compounds, as righteous, right- 
ful, upright,” was the answer. ‘I will give you 
the same word in other languages. The Anglo- 
Saxon was riht, Dutch regt, German recht, Latin 
rectus, Italian retto. Regere, the verb from which 
rectus comes, means to govern, to order. Horne 
Tooke thus defines the word, making it both in- 
teresting and instructive : 

“A right conduct means that which is ordered; 
so does aright reckoning. A right line is one that 
is ordered, the shortest between two points. The 
right road is the one which you are ordered or di- 
rected to pursue to get to the object you have in 
view. To do right is to do what is ordered to be 
done. When a man demands his rights he asks for 
what it is ordered that he shall have, so that men 
who are clamoring for their rights are a little mis- 
taken, since they have them already.” 

“I should say that in some countries it was or- 
dered that they should have their wrongs,” re- 
marked Edward, with a smile. 

*“*Ah, yes; but men too often clamor for their 
rights when they have them already, since the 
evil consequences of their own unlawful actions 
are their rights, the very consequences which it 
has been ordered should follow. There was a 
time when the higher law was made a subject of 
ridicule in this country. Any appeal to it was an 


impertinence. Inexorable justice has taught us 
that it existed still. Here is a curious play upon 
words : 


“<¢The rule of the road is a paradox, quite, 
In driving your carriage along, 
If -” keep to the left you are sure to go. right, 
f you keep to the right you go wrong. 

“T suppose,” said Susie, ‘that the right hand 
is the one we are ordered to use. It was in my 
case, for when I was determined to use the left 
they tied it up. You remember the left-handed 
servant girl who placed the knives and forks all 
wrong. ‘O, well,’ said she, when her master re- 
minded her of it, ‘I was going to ask ye to just 
help me turn the table round, and then they will 
all come right.’” 

‘*The savages in Melinda use the left hand; in 
that case the right or ordered hand would not be 
the right,” remarked Miss Ray, laughingly. 

**I was just upon the point of saying,” said 
Edward, ‘‘that I read of ambidexters in my Latin 
Reader. In their case both hands were right, 
since neither was left.” 

‘‘Horne Tooke thinks we cannot justly say that 
God does right, since He alone is never com- 
manded or ordered, but acts from His own will.” 

**Auntie,” asked Edward, ‘‘what is the mean- 
ing of the prefix up, in upright ?” 

“Up, upp, uppe, is found in Anglo-Saxon and 
other northern languages. It is the opposite of 
down, towards a higher place or higher latitude; 
towards the source of a river, from lying down to 
an erect or standing position.” 

“Could I not say, then, that an upright man 
was truly in the right way towards a higher place ? 
His rightness would lead him up, wouldn't it, Aunt 
Rosa ?” 

“Yes, dear, the upright man is one who does 
not deviate from correct moral principles. He 
keeps to the right or ordered way, which leads 
ever upwards to higher duties and higher rewards 
through eternity. The word righteous is equally 
beautiful and suggestive. Wise is the old Anglo- 
Saxon word without change ; a wise person is one 
who has knowledge; but as the Bible speaks of 
those who are wise to do evil, we see that the 
righteous man is just what our Anglo-Saxon an- 
cestors called him, rightwis, or rightwys, right- 
wise, as he is termed in old English; that is, he is 
wise in the right or ordered way. ‘Common 
sense in an uncommon degree is what the world 
calls wisdom,’ says Coleridge. ‘Behold the fear 
of the Lord, that is wisdom,’ says Job. True 
wisdom (the termination dom means doom, judg- 
ment, power) is the union of high mental and 
moral excellence. You will like Cowper's defini- 
tion: 

**Knowledge dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men; 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 


Knowledge 1s proud that he has learned so much, 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.’” 


**Beautiful,” said Susie, softly, ‘‘I hope I shall 


‘Dear child,” answered Miss Ray, with emo- 
tion, ‘go read the prayer of Israel’s youthful 
king, a prayer for a wise and understanding heart | 
to govern his people; ‘ask of Him who giveth | 
liberally and upbraideth not, remembering that | 
thy kingdom is thyself.” : 

Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 








VARIETY. 





USE OF THE ARMS IN WALKING. 
Dr. Dio Lewis does not. believe in muffs. Ina 
recent publication he says: 


The first time you are walking with your arms 
at liberty, stop moving them, and hold them by 
your sides. You will be surprised to find how 
soon your companions will leave you behind, al- 
though you may hurry, twist, wriggle, and try 
very hard to keep up. One reason of the slow 
walk among girls is to be found in this practice of 
carrying the arms motionless. Three miles an 
hour, with the arms still, is as hard work as four 
miles with the arms free. 

I have seen the queens of the stage walk. I 
have seen a few girls and women of queenly bear- 
ing walk in the street and drawing-room. They 
moved their arms in a free and graceful manner, 
Could this habit become universal among girls, 
their chests would enlarge, and their bearing be 
greatly improved. See that girl walking with 
both hands in her muff. How she wriggles and 
twists her shoulders and hips! This is because 
her arms are pinioned. Give them free swing, 
and her gait would soon become more graceful. 

You have seen pictures of our muscles, Those 
of the upper part of the body, you remember, 
spread out from the shoulder in all directions like 
a fan. Now, if you hold the shoulder still, the 
muscles of the chest will shrink, the shoulders 
stoop, and the whole chest become thin and ugly. 
But some girls will say, ‘‘Swinging the arms 
must be very slight exercise.” True, it is very 
slight if you swing the arms but once or ten 
times, but if you swing them ten thousand times 
in a day you will obtain more exercise of the 
muscles of the chest than by all other ordinary 
movements combined. Indeed, if I were asked 
what exercise I thought most effective for de- 
veloping the chests of American girls, I should 
reply, at once, swinging the arms while walking. 


+8) 


HIGH PRIVATE. 


Can I be stem and another be wheat? 

Can I be shell and another be meat? 

Another be head. while | am the feet? 
It God will—God wot. 


Brass may be up, and Gold may be down; 

The hero may prosper, or haply the clown; 

The wise forge ahead, or the dunce take the crown; 
There's no telling what. 


One man will rise, while many must fall; 

One speeds the birth, while ten bear the pall; 

Fame speaks for one, but death takes them all; 
The worm careth not. 


Let me be stem, then—another be ear, 

Another tend birth, while Ll bear the bier, 

Or do the more work, and get the less gear; 
I'll stand to my lot. 


— QQ 

CHRISTMAS IN QUEEN ELIZABETH’S 

TIME. 

Queen Elizabeth issued the following instruc- | 
tions to the nobility of her dominions for the 
observance of the anniversary of the Saviour’s 
birth: 

On Christmas day, service in church ended, the 
gentlemen presently repair into the hall to break- 
fast, with brawn, mustard and malmsey. 





At dinner, the butler appointed for the Christ- 
mas is to see the tables covered and furnished ; | 
and the ordinary butlers of the house are decently | 
to set bread, napkins and trenchers, in good form, | 
at every table—with spoons and knives. At the} 
first course is served a fair and large boar’s head, 
upon a silver platter, with minstrelsy. 

Two servants are to attend at supper, and to, 
bear two fair torches of wax, next before the mu- 
sicians and trumpeters, and stand abeve the fire 
with the music, till the first course be served in 
through the hall. Which performed, they, with 
the music, are to return into the buttery. The 
like course is to be observed in all things during 
the time of Christmas. 

At night, before supper, are revels and dancing, 
and so also after supper, during the twelve days 
of Christmas. The master of the revels is, after 
dinner and supper, to sing a carol, or song; and 
command other gentlemen, then and there pres- 
ent, to sing with him and the company—and see 
it is very decently performed. 

——_—___<~9>—————— 
A BLACK TEACHER. 

The work we are doing among the freedmen 
is demonstrating that the blacks can not only re- 
ceive, but impart instruction. We may soon hope 
to have colored teachers who will be of great 
service in educating others. Mr. Simmons, a 
teacher, at the freedman’s school at Arlington 
Heights, says: 

During the summer vacation of the institution, 
a colored lad twelve years of age, who had been 
one year in school, actually opened a scl.ool in 
his mother’s house, and taught about twenty of 
his youthful companions every day, with great 
profit to both parties. Give the negroes a start, 
and they will take care of themselves. 


RAIN GLASS. 


Get a common pickle bottle, fill it with any 
kind of water to within two or three inches of the 
top; plunge the neck of an empty Florence oil- 
flask into the pickle bottle. Before rain the wa- 
ter will rise two or three inches in the neck of the 
inverted flask—often in three or four hours. If 








be rightwise.” 





the weather is settled for fair, the water will re- 





main not m ) half an inch high, for days, in 
the neck of the flask. It may stand in or out of 
doors, in sun or shade, and the water never needs 
changing so long as it can be seemthrough. The 
oil-flask must be cleaned before the neck is 
plunged in water. Soda and warm water will 


| clear it of oil. 


A CONGRESSMAN SUSPICIOUS. 


Oregon sends a fresh backwoodsman to Con- 
gress—one who never saw a railroad until he 
came.on this§season, and was ignorant of the 
ways of travelling and civilization. But he had 
heard of tricks upon travellers, and was deter- 
mined to be imposed upon by nobody. Arriving 
at New York by steamship, he took the cars for 
Washington, taking care to buy his ticket at the 
right place. Shortly after the train had left 
Jersey City the conductor came around and 
sounded the stentorian call with which railroad 
travellers are familiar. The Oregonian handed 
his ticket as requested. The conductor looked 
at it, tore off one of the coupons, and returned it 
to him. Here was the very thing the honorable 
gentleman had been guarding against all along, 
practised upon him in open daylight. So jump- 
ing from his seat, he seized the conductor by the 
neck, and in a tone of indignation that signified 
an immediate fight, said: ‘If you don’t give me 
back my ticket I'll throw you out of this car.” 
It is needless to say that the belligerent Oregonian | 
was pacified by an explanation to the effect that 
the conductor had only done his duty in tearing 
off the coupon belonging to the end of the road 
on which he was employed. 

“Well,” said the misguided congressman, ‘‘I 
didn’t know any thing about your duty, but I 
made up my mind when I left home that I would 
not be swindled if I could help it.” 








A “CAT STORY.” 


A peculiar instance of the instinctive clinging 
to an accustomed residence, which is usually spo- 
ken of as characterizing the cat tribe more than 
any other domestic animal, occurred a few days 
ago. A working man lately left Glenbervie to 
come and reside in Montrose, and having a favor- 
ite cat which he wished to take with him, the ani- 
mal was carefully put into a box, and, after being 
‘carried to Drumlithie, was thence conveyed to 
Montrose by rail. The cat manifested consider- 
able discontent with the new quarters, and, after 
a short stay, disappeared, the family believing 
that she had been lost or worried. Their surprise 
may be judged, when, a day or two after she had 
gone amissing, they received word that ‘‘puss” 
had found her way back to the old domicile. 
Having been closed in during the whole of the 
journey, and brought here by what, to the animal, 
must have seemed a strange conveyance—the rail- 
way, namely—the fact of her so quickly finding 
her way such a distance (about sixteen miles) is 
at once surprising, and discovers the wonderful, 
unerring power of animal instinct.—Montrose Re- 
view. 





“TRAVELS LIKE PISEN.” 


Not long since an old lady entered the Inde- 
pendent Telegraph office, and said she had a mes- 
sage to Wheeling. In a few minutes her note 
was deposited in a dumb waiter, and ascended in 
a mysterious manner through the ceiling. 

‘‘Does that go to Wheeling ?” inquired the old 
lady. 

Yes, ma’am,” answered the clerk. 

*“*] never was there,” continued she, ‘‘but it 
hardly seems possible that their town lies in that 
direction. When will I get an answer, Mr. Tel- 
egraph ?” 

“1 can scarcely tell, ma’am; it may be two or 
three hours.” 

The old lady went away, and returned in ex- 
actly two hours. Just as she entered the door, 
the dumb waiter came down through the ceiling. 

‘There is the answer, ma'am,” said the clerk. 

The old lady took the neat yellow envelop in 
her bands, with a smile of mingled gratification 
and astonishment. 

‘‘Now that beats all,” exclaimed she. ‘Bless 
my heart; all the way from Wheeling, and the 
wafer still wet. That's an awkward-looking box, 
but it can travel like pisen.” 


Wnuat is ‘‘Humble Pie?” Mr. C. W. Smith's 
‘Clerical Elocution” gives the following expla- 
nation on this subject: ‘‘Humble pie” is an incor- 
rect spelling of ‘‘umble pie,” a pie made of ‘‘um- 
bles,’ a plural noun, meaning a deer’s entrails. 
To eat ‘‘umble pie” is to eat the poorest dish. 





A uTTLE girl of three or four summers had a 
beautiful doll given her. Some one asked her 
what she intended to name her doll. Drawing 
down her face into a mock resemblance to that of 
an-anxious mother, and heaving a deep sigh, she 
answered : 

**T shall call her Rosa, if she lives.” 


Tue first weeping willow in England was 
planted by Pope, the poet. Having received a 
present of some figs from Turkey, and observin 
a twig in the basket, ready to bud, he planted it 
in his garden, and it soon became a fine tree. 
From this stock all the weeping willows in Eng- 
land originated. 


A FacETIOus boy asked one of his playmates 
how a hardware dealer differed from a boot- 
maker? The latter replied, somewhat puzzled, 
“Give it up.” ‘‘Why, because the one sold 
nails, and the other nailed soles,” was the reply. 


A 1azy fellow once declared in a public com- 

ny that he could not find bread for his family. 
‘Nor I,” replied an industrious mechanic, ‘‘I am 
obliged to work for it.” 


True glory consists in doing what deserves to 
be written, in writing what deserves to be read, 
and in so living as to make the world happier and 
better for our living in it.—Pliny. 

. 


— 


as 
WISTAR’S BALSAM 
a 
WIiLD CHERRY » 
THE GREAT REMEDY FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, BRONCHITIS, pry 
FICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, HOARSE. 
NESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP AND 
EVERY AFFECTION OF 
THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEst, 


INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 





This remarkable remedy is as highly appreciated, and as mueh 
sought after now as on its first introduction many years since, 
when, by the astonishing cures which it performed, such a Surorg 
was excited in the invalid community. The same results follow 
its use now as formerly; and so long as it maintains its suprema- 
cy, and commends itself to the world as the best remedial agent_ 
the most rapid in its operation—the most safe, certain, Speedy ang 
permanent in its results, so long will it be prized as the Temedy 
incomparable. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, 


So general has the use of this remedy become, and 80 popular &s 
tt everywhere, that it is unnecessary to recount its virtues. jt 
works speak for it, and find utterance in the abundant and volun. 
tary testimony of the many who from long suffering’ and settled 
disease have by its use been restored to pristine vigor and heaith, 
We can present a mass of evidence in proof of our asser‘ion, tha; 
Cannot be Discrédited. 





UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 


From Rev. Frkancis LOBDELL, Pastor of the South Con, ti 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn, ae 


BRipGsPORT JANUARY 2 
Messrs. S. W. FowLr & Co.: shendeues 
Gentlemen,—I consider it a duty which I owe to sufferi 
humanity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dr. Wistak's Bat 
SAM O¥ WILD CHERRY. 1 have used it—when | have had occa- 
sion for any remedy tor Coughs, Colds, or jvore Throat—tor man: 
years, and never, in a single instance, .fas it failed to relieve aud 
cureme. I have frequently been verg hvarse on Saturday, and 
louked forward to the delivery of twc sermons on the tollowing 
day with sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Baisam my 
hoarseness has iwvariably been removed, and I have preached 
without difficulty. 

I commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to public 
speakers generally, as a certain remedy for the bronchial troubles 
to which we are peculiarly exposed. 

Entirely unsolicited I send you this testimonial, which you are 
at liberty to use in any way you choose. Perhaps the balsam 
does not affect all alike, but it always removes my hoarseness, 
and fits me for the minister's hard working-day—the Sabbath. 

Very truly yours, FRANCIS LozpxELL. 


From R. FELLows, M. D., of Hill, N. H. 


“I have made use of this preparation for several yea 
has proved to be very reliable po flicaci in thet _ — . 
severe and long-standing coughs. 1 know of one patient, now in 
comfortable health, who has taken this remedy, and who, but for 
its use, 1 consider would not now be living.” 


From Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Principal of the New Ipswich (N. H.) 
Appleton Academy. 


“This certifies that for more than fifteen years I have nen| 
used Dr. WisTar's BaLsaM OF WILD Cumens tor Cows Golde 
and Sore Throats, to which I, in common with the rest of man- 
kind, am subject, and it gives me pleasure to say that I consider 
it the very dest remedy for such cases with which I am acquainted.” 








Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 
: Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, an- 
der the Museum, Boston, and sold by all Druggists and dealers in 
medicines. 6—eowly 





PARENTS, you must often be your own Physician. Then use 


DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
6—2w 


TRUSSES, ELASTIC HOSH, &c. 


Besides a complete assortment of articles intended for the ex- 
clusive use of MEDICAL and DENTAL Professions, we have al- 
ways in store, at luwest prices, a great variety of the following 
articles suited to the wauts of the great public: 


TRUSSES. 


Wuite's Spring Lever Truss, and every desirable style of 
the best patterns. Also, 


SPLNAL AND ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, SHOULDER- 
BRACES, ELASTIC HOSE, 


For varicose veins, swollen or weak joints. Of Elastic Hose we 
have several grades of Silk and Cotton, at corresponding priees. 
Directions fur measurement tor Hose and Trusses furwar 
when requested. Algo, SYRINGES of every description, Breast 
Pumps, Hearing Trumpets, Conversation Tubes, and Auricies for 
the Deaf. CRUTCHES of best patterns, Rubber Urinals tu wear 03 
the person day and night, tor males and iemales, Galvanic Bat- 
teries, &c. CODMAN & SHUKILEFF, 
13 Tremont Street, Boston. 
404m 





Manufacturers and importers. 
FAMILY DYE COLORS. 
(PATENTED Oct. 13, 1863.) 


A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 


BLACK, 
BLACK FOR SILKE, 
DARK BLUE, 





LIGHT BLUE, 
FRENCH BLUE, DARK BROWN, 
CLARET BROWN, LIGHT BROWN, 
SNUFF BROWS, 
For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scarfs. 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, Kid 
Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all kinds 


of Wearing Apparel, 

CHERRY, 

CRIMSON, LIGHT DRAB, 

DARK DRAB, FAWN DRAB DARK GREEN, 
LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT GREEN, 


MAGENTA. 
For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwist 
cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produ 
the same dye. The process is simple, and any one can use the 
dye with perfect success. Directions in English, French ané 
Germany inside of each package. 


MAROON PURPLE, 
ORANGE, ROYAL PURPLE, SLATE, 
PINK, SALMON SOLFERINO, 
SCARLET, VIOLET 
LEATHER. 


For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with many 


8 valuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on = 


and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price—10 cents. 

ufactured by HOWE & STEVENS, 
260 Broapwar, Bostos. 

For sale by druggists and dealers generally. %—om 


— 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER; 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectart 
anism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WERELY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.25 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 

$1,50 will invariably be charged if payment is not made st 





commencement of the subscription year. 
Boump Votumzs, Prics $1,2. 
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